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For the past several years it has become increasingly apparent 
that because of the greatly enlarged significance of agriculture in our 
international relationships and because of the impact of such relation- 
ships upon domestic agriculture and the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole, the agency responsible for our foreign agricultural policies 
and for coordinating such policies with domestic agricultural policies 
needs strengthening. For that reason, the Committee on Agriculture 
early in the second session of the Kight:-first Congress began a study 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the Department of 
Agriculture, to determine how that agency could more nearly meet the 
responsibilities consonant with the position of agriculture today. 

As a part of this study, the committee conducted hearings on 
February 9 and 22, 1950, at which times it heard at considerable length 
from the Director and other top officials of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. From such officials the committee received 
a broad analysis of the functions of the agency, together with a frank 
appraisal of such functions, and the views of such officials with respect 
to the limitations on the authority of the agency which tend to inter- 
fere with its effectiveness. 

A subcommittee in the fall of 1950 also visited the following coun- 
tries: Ireland, England, France, Belgium, Germany, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Iran, Spain, 
Portugal, and Me *x1€O, and in each of said countries conferred with the 
agricultural attachés in such countries, as well as with the agricultural 
ministers and other key officials of the countries visited. 

After conferring with our agricultural attachés abroad, and after 
making on-the-spot studies of situations in the different countries 
visited and appraising the efforts and capabilities of our represent- 
atives, members of the subcommittee concluded that in some coun- 
tries American agriculture was very ably represented by conscientious 
individuals, and in other countries we did not have adequate repre- 
sentation. The staffs did not appear adequate to take care of the 
situation regardless of how competent such staffs might be. 

Members of the subcommittee who visited these countries are of 
the opinion that some of our agricultural attachés do not appreciate 
fully the importance of the work to be performed or their responsi- 
bilities in performing such work. Some of them seem to have lost 
sight of the importance of export markets for agricultural commodities. 
While members of the subcommittee, of course, appreciate the fact 
that such agricultural attachés are not supposed to be supersalesmen 
or even salesmen in the ordinary sense and meaning of the word, 
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they do believe that such attachés should be at all times keenly 
aware of the importance of our foreign markets and should in turn 
furnish the Secretary of Agriculture and his associates with all perti- 
nent and vital information concerning such export markets and the 
trends and consumption in American-grown agricultural commodities. 
Members of the subcommittee were also impressed with the fact that 
many of our agricultural attachés abroad apparently do not under- 
stand fully the philosophy, the objectives and purposes, and the oper- 
ations of our farm program and, therefore, do not advise the officials 
and citizens of other countries concerning such matters. There is a 
definite misunderstanding abroad of the operations of our farm pro- 
gram. Citizens in other countries have been led to believe that Amer- 
ica is wasting, burning, and destroying vital food, and no one seems 
to tell the true story, to the end that “the peoples of other countries 
might know that in fact we have processed and preserved our surplus 
commodities, in the hope that all of them might ultimately be con- 
sumed by the human family. This lack of understanding among the 
citizens of other countries has generated and prompted an unkind 
feeling toward our Government, notwithstanding our generosity as 
evidenced by the many magnanimous programs which we have carried 
on and financed. Our agricultural attachés abroad should be familiar 
with every part and parcel of the farm program and should avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to publicize its purposes and importance. 

After the study had been concluded abroad and our embassies 
and attachés had been visited, members of the subcommittee con- 
ferred with officials of the State Department and with officials of the 
Department of Agriculture, and particularly with officials of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, and emphasized the importance of 
the matters herein mentioned, specifically recommending certain 
changes in personnel and policies and emphasizing the need for more 
competent representation in some of the important countries visited. 

The subcommittee believes that the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, both at home and abroad, should be strengthened and 
broadened, staffed and financed, to the end that it might become a 
more important factor and make a greater contribution to the cause 
of American agriculture and to the welfare of our country. 

As a result of the investigation by the committee, the Department 
of State and the Department of Agriculture are now attempting to 
resolve some of the problems on administration between the two 
Departments, with particular reference to the foreign agricultural 
attachés and the relationships of such attachés with the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations in the Department of Agriculture. 

To aid in obtaining a clear understanding of the nature of the 
problem involved, there follows a brief history of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

The origin of the foreign agricultural work goes back to the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Agriculture in 1862. Since that time 
there has always been a unit in the Department having the responsi- 
bility for collecting, interpreting, and disseminating information 
regarding factors in other countries of the world affecting United 
States agriculture and for appraising foreign competition “and the 
demand for domestic agricultural products. The primary objective 
at all times has been to encourage and promote the agriculture of 
the United States and to formulate programs to assist American farm- 
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ers in adjusting their operations and practices to meet world condi- 
tions. Although the Department of Agriculture throughout this 
period had its employees operating throughout the world, it was not 
until 1930 that a Foreign Agricultural Service was specifically estab- 
lished by law and given that title. 

The act of 1930 created a distinct Foreign Agricultural Service and 
designated the foreign representatives of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture who were then stationed 
abroad, as officers of the Foreign Agricultural Service of the United 
States, and authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint such 
additional officers in such Service as might be necessary. All officers 
in the Foreign Agricultural Service of the United States were to be 
known as agricul ltural attachés or by such other titles as the Secretary 
of Agric culture deemed appropriate. When designated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, such officers were to be regularly and officially 
attached to the diplomatic mission of the United States in the coun- 
tries in which such officials were stationed, and if any such officer 
was stationed in a country in which the United States did not have 
a diplomatic mission, appropriate recognition in standing, with full 
facilities for discharge of his official duties, was to be arranged for by 
the Department of State. The Secretary of State, however, was au- 
thorized to reject the name of any such officer, if in his judgme nt the 
attachment of such officer would be prejudicial to the policy of the 
United States. 

In 1939 the Foreign Agricultural Service and the functions of the 
Secretary of Agriculture with respect to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service (other than functions with respect to such services pertaining 
to activities in the United States and to the compilation, publication, 
and dissemination of information) were transferred to the Secretary 
of State by Reorganization Plan No. II. Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the President, the Secretary of State was directed to make 
such investigations relating to world competition and demand for 
agricultural products and production, marketing and disposition of 
such products in foreign countries, and farm management and other 
phases of agricultural industry in foreign countries, and to conduct 
abroad such activities (including the demonstration of standards for 
cotton, wheat, and other agricultural products) as the Secretary of 
Agriculture deemed to be in the public interest, and to report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture the results of the information secured through 
such investigations and activities. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 reorganizing the Foreign Service 
of the United States, repealed the act of 1930 under which the Fore ign 
Agricultural Service of the United States had been specifically estab- 
lished. The only provision of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 which 
might be said to be in substitution for the act of 1930 is section 311, 
which provides that— 

The officers and employees of the (Foreign) Service shall, under such rules and 
regulations as the President shall prescribe, perform duties and functions in behalf 
of any Government agency or any other establishment of the Government re- 
quiring their service. * * * 

Another section of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (see. 211) estab- 
lishes a Board of Foreign Service to make recommendations to the 
Secretary of State, concerning the functions of the Service, the policies 
and procedures to govern the selection, assignment, rating, and pro- 
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motion of Foreign Service officers, policies and procedures governing 
the administration and personnel management of the Service, and 
such other duties as are vested by the Foreign Service Act, A repre- 
sentative of the Depargment of Agriculture is a member of this 
Board, along with a representative of the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Labor. The Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of administration is chairman of the Board, and two other 
Assistant Secretaries of State and the Director General of the Foreign 
Service comprise the Board membership. 

Since the enactment of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the only 
legislative authority remaining for the existence of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations of the Department of Agriculture is the basic 
act of 1862, establishing the Department of Agriculture, and _ brief 
provisions carried annually in the appropriation acts. The Foreign 
Agricultural Service, conceived and developed by the Department of 
Agriculture, and at one time one of the most important arms of the 
Department of Agriculture, is now almost completely subject to the 
control and direction of the Department of State. 

At this time, therefore, when agriculture has assumed a position of 
paramount importance both in our domestic economy and in our for- 
eign relationships, we find the agency which apparently should be 
charged with the major responsibility for bringing together domestic 
and foreign agricultural policy beset with a dual personality that leaves 
it largely impotent to carry out important aspects of its job. In its 
contacts abroad, the Department of Agriculture no longer has sta- 
tioned in foreign countries its own officers who are selected directly 
by and are responsible to the Secretary of Agriculture. Instead, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is now compelled to work through representa- 
tives who, while they carry the title “Agricultural Attaché” are in fact 
employees of the Foreign Service of the Department of State. All 
contacts with, instructions to, and reports from the agricultural at- 
tachés must be relayed through the Department of State. From the 
investigation of the committee, it further appears that the agricultural 
attachés in many of our diplomatic missions have been relegated to 
inferior positions from the standpoint of compensation and prestige, 
and therefore, cannot perform as effectively as they should. Apparent- 
ly, in order to qualify for a post or a title carrying more prestige or a 
higher salary grade, the agricultural attachés must take on nonagricul- 
tural duties in the striped-pants and top-hat category, and thus be 
“promoted out”’ of the field of agriculture. 

In the course of the hearings the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cated the need for and the desirability of legislation which would 
specify and define the duties of agricultural representatives abroad, as 
well as the responsibilities of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of State in the supervision and direction of the activities 
of such representatives and in the foreign operations affecting the 
agriculture of the United States. The recommendations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are as follows: 
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Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF FoREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 22, 1950. 


INFORMATION FOR THE House AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE IN CONNECTION WITH 
HEARINGS ON THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


(Inquiry made by Congressman Cooley) 
OUTLINE OF LEGISLATIVE NEEDS 


Existing legislative authority to the Department of State does not require or, 
in some instances, permit the carrying out of functions desired by American 
agriculture. It is desirable that legislation be enacted which would specify and 
define the duties and privileges of agriculture representatives abroad, as well as 
responsibilities of the Department of Agriculture and the Department of State 
in the supervision and direction of the activities of such representatives and in 
the foreign operations affecting the agriculture of the United States. 

It is my opinion that legislation needed for the collection and dissemination of 
foreign agricultural information, and for promoting the sale of United States 
agricultural products abroad, should be prepared with the fundamental assump- 
tion that there be only one Foreign Service of the United States under the general 
direction of the Department of State, but that American agriculture, through the 
Secretary of Agriculture, should have adequate representation abroad and should 
have the principal voice in determining the United States position in foreign 
matters affecting this country’s agriculture. 

I suggest that the legislation provide that— 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture be charged with the compiling and disseminating 
of information on world agriculture and promoting this country’s trade in agri- 
cultural products. 

2. Agricultural attachés be selected by the Department of Agriculture for 
appointment by the Department of State and be primarily responsible to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, make their reports direct to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with copies to the Secretary of State; also at the foreign posts, the at- 
tachés report direct to the heads of missions in the respective countries. 

3. The Department of State furnish adequate office facilities, secretarial and 
clerical help, travel funds, and other facilities necessary for the conduct of his 
work, 

4. Attachés be permitted to advance in rank to the position commensurable 
to the highest rank in missions other than the chief of mission; also, that priv- 
ileges granted the attachés be comparable with those granted other personnel of 
equal rank. 

5. Attachés’ salaries, other payments to them, and the keeping of fiscal ac- 
counts involving their work continue to be performed by the fiscal sections in 
missions to which they are assigned. 

6. The Secretary of Agriculture be called upon to report to the Bureau of the 
Budget and to testify with respect to funds needed to maintain an adequate 
number of agricultural attachés abroad. 

7. The Secretary of Agriculture have authority to select and appoint com- 
modity representatives and other special representatives who would be assigned 
abroad to one or more foreign missions and be directly responsible to them. 

8. Commodity representatives and other special representatives abroad receive 
privileges under the Department of State customarily granted to a Foreign Service 
officer in a rank comparable with the commodity specialists. 

9. The Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to conduct programs affecting 
the agriculture of.foreign countries when such programs are financed with funds 
appropriated by Congress; and in conducting such programs the Secretary be 
authorized to utilize all resources of the Department of Agriculture. 

10. The Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to perform all functions needed 
to carry out United States obligations incident to United States participation in 
international agricultural organizations, including the dissemination of informa- 
tion to the public regarding the work of such organizations. 
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Following the submission of the foregoing recommendations to the 
committee, the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
State entered into negotiations with the announced objective of taking 
administrative action to define more clearly the responsibilities of the 
two agencies and to promote the effectiveness of the work of the agri- 
cultural attachés. The following exchange of letters between the two 
Departments shows the lines along which this administrative action is 
being sought. They also show, in the opinion of the committee, the 
almost hopeless confusion into which this split responsibility has led 
and demonstrate quite clearly the need for some remedial action. 


; DECEMBER 21, 1950. 
The honorable the SecrReETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Careful attention has been given to Mr. Webb’s letter 
of September 27 which expressed opposition to our suggested draft legislation on 
agricultural activities abroad, enclosed for study with my letter of April 26, 1950. 
We note that your Department believes it possible to solve administratively the 
problems dealt with in this draft bill, and we welcome the invitation to submit 
suggestions toward that end. 

Our response to the invitation is based on those requirements of agriculture 
in the Foreign Service that have been the subject of considerable discussion in 
Congress and in agricultural groups, and also between our two Departments. 
Such discussion has been helpful toward a better understanding of the problems 
involved and a clearer recognition of the scope and importance of agriculture in 
the total effort of a unified Foreign Service. 

Agriculture has been given, in recent years, a new and greatly enlarged signifi- 
cance in the economic, social, and political life of various countries, and in our 
own international interests and commitments. This is true, not only in the old 
and important sphere of ‘‘competition with and demand for American farm 
products” but also in reference to the broad economic, social, and political problems 
of world prosperity and peace in which, more recently, the United States has 
become deeply engaged. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate this enlarged significance of agriculture 
in our international effort: (1) Agriculture in economic recovery and defense, and 
food for direct aid to needy areas; (2) the point 4 program, of which agriculture 
is a major part, designed to stimulate the economic advancement of under- 
developed areas; (3) land reform, in line with our American ideal of individual 
ownership, to resist the appeal of communism among agrarian masses; (4) the 
role of agricultural policy in liberalism versus restrictive practices in international 
trade; and (5) commodity agreements to stabilize world trade in farm products, 
and to improve their distribution, in times of searcity as well as of surpluses. 

A truly unified Foreign Service depends not only on legislation but also, and 
perhaps even more, on administration. This, in turn depends on (1) full recog- 
nition of the fundamental interrelationship of various fields of work in our inter- 
national effort, (2) basie partnership of the departments that have primary 
responsibility for these fields, and (3) essential equality of recognition among 
persons who perform comparable functions. Our reeommendations, therefore; 
are made in the light of the greatly augmented importance of agriculture in our 
international effort and for the purpose of more effective performance in that field. 

It has been urged in Congress and elsewhere that more direct connection should 
be established between the Secretary of Agriculture and the agricultural attaches, 
Realizing that it would be difficult to accomplish this satisfactorily within the 
unified Foreign Service, we believe that the two Departments should explore 
carefully the possibilities tending toward that objective. 

It should be fruitful, for example, to examine existing procedures to determine 
more specifically in what respect the present connection through your Department 
may be inadequate (a) in giving effect to the needs of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and (b) in transmitting to him the findings and recommendations of agricultural 
officers abroad. In considering administrative improvement, it should be recog- 
nized that the Secretary of Agriculture is in large part held responsible by Congress 
and agricultural groups for the results of our agricultural work abroad, as well 
as in this country. 





It has been said in congressional circles that the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations should have opportunity to consider also the appropriations for 
agricultural work abroad. We offer no recommendations on this matter, as 
Congress itself determines how it shall-consider proposed appropriations. We 
mention it, however, as perhaps reflecting the fact that the greatly expanded 
interests and activities of the United States abroad affect importantly many of 
the fields of interest, including agriculture, formerly regarded as domestic fields. 

We propose for consideration, however, that it might be well to examine the 
possibilities of closer cooperation between our two Departments in reference to 
appropriations for the Foreign Service that may concern directly the agricultural 
work. This undoubtedly should be considered with the Bureau of the Budget, 
if you agree with us that the general idea should be explored further. 

In such exploration st might be worth while to consider also the possibility of 
stronger support for the work of agricultural officers. Such increased support, 
more necessary at some posts than at others, would call for more assistance in 
the form of American and native help, greater opportunity for first-hand field 
observation, ete. 

Well-selected agricultural officers in our missions abroad, if adequately recog- 
nized and supported, can perform important policy functions in advising chiefs 
of missions and in reporting to Washington on broad questions that have their 
roots in agriculture and agricultural policy, and that are of increasing significance 
in the international undertakings of the United States. These officers can render 
valuable service in the dissemination of information on American agricultural 
problems and policy and on the life and work of our rural people. This could 
contribute significantly toward better understanding abroad of our democracy 
and greater appreciation of its values. 

The place of agriculture in our international effort requires that agricultural 
officers should be not only “‘specialists’’ in the restricted meaning of the word but 
also. generalists serving the interests of agriculture at home and performing an 
increasingly important function on a widening sector of our international interest. 
In this connection, we want to emphasize the belief that the broadened scope of 
our foreign commitments and the larger significance of fields heretofore regarded 
as more or less subordinate specialties require reconsideration, of the concepts of 
“specialist”? and ‘‘generalist’’ in the Service and recruitment and training. 

Our cooperative selection of agricultural officers has brought into the Service 
many men of broad training and experience, not only in the technical and economic 
phases of agriculture but also in the still broader aspects of publie policy relating 
to it. Further prozress in this direction is to a large degree interdependent with 
recruitment, status, and recognition in the Service, and possibilities for promotion. 

A truly unified Foreign Service, adapted to the requirements of the international 
commitments and programs of the United States, should provide for careers in 
those special fields that have become less special and of broader importance than 
formerly. In the case of agriculture—and we limit our recommendations to it 
entrance examinations should aim to test knowledge and ability in agriculture as 
well as general education and other over-all qualifications. This is important to 
career recruitment for agricultural work within the unified Service, and suggests 
a need for reconsideration of entrance examinations. 

Wide differences appear to exist among the various missions, in the status and 
recognition given to agricultural officers, especially if they serve under reserve or 
staff appointment, compared with those who hold career appointments and serve 
in the more traditional fields. 

These differences appear to be due largely to the manner in which mission chiefs 
and counselors look upon the place of agriculture in the total American interest 
abroad and, therefore, at their respective posts. If the agricultural officer is 
given less consideration by the mission than the field merits, it can have adverse 
effects on the individual officer’s morale and on his contacts, and therefore handi- 
cap him in the performance of his duties. We recognize that many changes for 
the better have been made and that agricultural officers, especially the more 
aggressive among them, can do much to develop a more adequate recognition of 
agriculture and of their own status. We believe, however, that it is adminis- 
tratively possible, within the Foreign Service Act, to stimulate further improve- 
ment. 

Another improvement should be possible by reexamining and correcting the 
practice in some missions of subordinating the agricultural to the commercial. 
This has resulted in assigning, as a matter of course, to the commercial attaché 
or acting commercial attaché, the authority of economic counselor in the absence 
of that officer. With that assignment may go the function of approving agri- 
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cultural reports, even where the agricultural attaché may have the broader 
training and experience in economics and publie policy. An effective solution 
would be to have senior agricultural officers in the more important missions report 
direct to the Ambassador. 

The Inspection Corps has rendered excellent service in giving the agricultural 
officers opportunity to discuss their problems with inspectors. The opportunity 
extended to this Department to participate in the meetings of inspectors here in 
Washington is appreciated. 

We realize fully that the status and recognition of the agricultural officer in 
a particular mission depends in part on himself. As this Department participates 
prominently in the selection of agricultural officers and in briefing and training 
them, we propose to place increased emphasis not only-on specific professional 
stature, which of course must come first, but also on their personal qualifications 
and general ability to meet the broad requirements of the Service. 

Many of our agricultural officers have had extensive training and experience 
before entering Foreign Service. By and large, this fact has been satisfactorily 
recognized in terms of entrance grade. The matter of their promotions after 
entering the Service, however, needs further emphasis. Serious concern has been 
expressed in agricultural circles over the “promotions out’”’ of agriculture into 
other fields of the Service, and the rather general feeling of agricultural officers 
that to remain in agriculture is to impair their opportunities for promotion. 

This poses a major problem which, in our judgment, cannot be solved satis- 
factorily either by encouraging ‘‘promotion out” or by attempting to hold men in 
the agricultural work by closing the door to such promotion. The first would 
tend further to deprive the Service of its best agricultural men; the second would 
be most unfair to individuals, deadening to their morale, and harmful to the Service. 
The ablest and most enterprising men would be likely to leave the Service al- 
together; and recruitment for agricultural work at all levels would suffer. 

The solution, it seems to us, lies along three principal lines: First, stronger 
awareness throughout the Service of the real scope of agriculture in our inter- 
national interest and commitments; second, more adequate recognition of agri- 
culture and agricultural officers in our missions abroad, with further improvement 
in their selection and training; and, third, wider opportunity for promotion of 
outstanding men toward the top of the Service. 

The first two of these have been discussed above. The third requires that 
promotion of outstanding men to class 1 be made without accompanying en- 
couragement to leave agriculture, and that the status of agricultural counselor be 
provided for in the post complements of our major posts. This recommendation 
has been made before by this Department. If this were agreed to as a matter of 
policy, there is opportunity now for this Department to particiapte in applying it, 
through our representatives, on various committees and boards. 

This participation is among the helpful steps that have been taken in adminis- 
trative improvement, but may not be sufficiently known outside of our two De- 
partmenis. We believe that this should be given greater emphasis in the dis- 
cussion of our interdepartmental relations, along with the fact that much agri- 
cultural work, for instance in reporting, is done by members of the Service who 
are not agricultural officers and in posts that do not have such officers. We ap- 
preciate this cooperation and help. 

In conclusion, we agree that possibilities for improvement within existing legis- 
lation should be explored and used to the fullest. Some of the suggestions in this 
letter might be regarded as proposals by one Department on matters of internal 
concern to another. We believe, however, that the matters touched upon are of 
mutual’ concern and within the concept of a truly unified Foreign Service. 

We believe that, where there is criticism of our foreign agricultural work, a 
more favorable attitude and more adequate appropriations depend in large part 
on our two Departments agreeing on a program of administrative improvement 
that would commend itself to Congress and to agricultural organizations. 

It may be helpful to close with a brief summary of principal points: 

1. Demands for stronger agricultural work in the Foreign Service and more 
direct contact between the Secretary of Agriculture and attachés abroad have 
their roots in the enlarged significance of agriculture in the foreign economic 
interests and international commitments of the United States. 

2. Administrative arrangements should be made for direct contact between 
agricultural officers abroad and the Secretary of Agriculture in technical and 
strictly agricultural matters. 

3. Cooperation between our two Departments in reference to appropriations 
for foreign agricultural work should be considered, in consultation with the Bureau 
of the Budget. 
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4. The prevailing concept of ‘‘generalist’’ versus “‘specialist’’ should be recon- 
sidered in the light of the broadened scope of agriculture in the Foreign Service. 
Corresponding care should be exercised ‘in selecting and training agricultural 
officers, and entrance examinations should be revised accordingly. 

5. Agricultural officers should receive appropriate recognition and support in 
our missions abroad, including opportunity for promotion to class 1 without the 
virtual necessity of leaving agricultural work in order to qualify for promotion. 

6. The prospects for more adequate appropriations for agricultural work within 
a unified Foreign Service, we believe, could be significantly improved if our two 
Departments agreed on a program of administrative improvement that would 
commend itself to Congress and to organized agriculture. 

We should appreciate early consideration of the points of view and general 
suggestions advanced in this letter. It might be practical, at some stage of these 
considerations, to arrange for an informal committee with members from both 
Departments to study these views and proposals, along with others that may be 
developed in the several survey projects mentioned on page 3 of your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, Secretary. 


Fesruary 12, 1951. 
Mr. SraniEyY ANDREWS, 
Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture. 

My Dear Mr. ANprReEws: I would like to review briefly the agreement on a 
program of administrative improvement between the Departments of State and 
Agriculture which we reached in our conversation yesterday. 

I am anxious that the Department of Agriculture shall have every possible 
facility for performing an effective job in the field of overseas agricultural activities 
within the framework of a unified Foreign Service. Secretary Brannan’s letter of 
December 21, 1950, was therefore a welcome opportunity to review the services 
provided by the Department of State on behalf of the executive branch in connec- 
tion with this work. I believe that the investigations to which it has given rise 
have revealed many improvements which can be readily accomplished by admin- 
istrative action. In our meeting yesterday we reviewed a list of proposals and 
agreed upon these as the basis for a joint program of administrative improvement. 
Among the specific proposals were: 

(1) That the Department of State should undertake to prepare justifications 
for the fiscal year 1953 Foreign Service budget estimates on a functional basis, 
permitting analysis of the staff and other resources devoted to agricultural and 
other fields of economic activity. 

(2) That the two Departments continue to cooperate in the development of 
procedures permitting faster communications between the Department of Agri- 
culture and agricultural reporting officers overseas. 

(3) That the two Departments continue to cooperate in the administration of 
the Foreign Service through the existing mechanisms, and that new efforts be 
undertaken to interest candidates having agricultural backgrounds in Foreign 
Service officer appointments both by examinations for class 6 and section 517 
appointments. 

(4) That training activities and administration of the interservice assignment 
program be carefully developed to provide both specialist training in agricultural 
matters, for generalist officers, generalist training, and for officers whose back- 
ground is familiar in agriculture. . 

(5) That assignment to the post of economic counselor in the embassies shall, 
wherever possible, reflect the principal economic interest of the country to which 
ve officer is accredited, whether it be labor, agriculture, commerce, mining, or 
shipping. 

(6) That the two Departments undertake to develop better instructions for 
the selection boards concerning the scope and nature of the work of overseas 
agricultural officers. 

(7) That the two Departments undertake steps necessary to maintain and 
develop existing relationships between the Director of Information of the Depart- 
ae of Agriculture and the overseas information program of the Department of 

tate. 

(8) That the Department of State cooperate with the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the drafting of a policy statement for circulation to the field clarifying 


the potential contribution of agricultural officers to United States information 
programs, 
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I am confident that these, together with the additional improvements which 
may be expected to come from our joint study of the recommendations of the 
Secretary’s Committee on Personnel Administration, and the Bureau of the 
Budget survey of foreign economic reporting, will provide us with a sounder 
basis for continuing cooperation in the public interest than we have enjoyed 
before. 

Sincerely, 
CaRLIsLeE H, HuMELSINE, 

The committee has been informed that considerable progress is 
being made in obtaining an administrative solution to some of the 
problems. Although the committee is not entirely convinced that 
all the needed improvements can be accomplished through adminis- 
trative action, it believes it desirable to withhold legislative action 
at this time pending the results of the negotiations between the two 
Departments. 

Some of the improvements that the committee believes should be 
sought are: 

(1) A greater voice for the Department of Agriculture in the 
selection of agricultural officers éntering the Foreign Service; 

(2) Agricultural attachés should be primarily responsible to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, receiving instructions from and 
making reports directly to him; 

(3) Direct responsibility in the Secretary of Agriculture for 
carrying out foreign agricultural programs and the coordination 
of such programs under the agricultural attaché in the country 
involved ; 

(4) An organizational system under which agricultural officers 
may be permitted to advance in rank to positions commensurate 
with the highest rank in missions, other than the chief of missions; 

(5) Cooperation between the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of State in the preparation of the budget for 
agricultural work to be performed through a unified Foreign 
Service. 

If these basic improvements are made, legislation may not be 
required, It is, however, the intention of the committee to continue 
its study of this matter and to observe the outcome of the negotiations 
between the two Departments before making its final recommenda- 
tions. In its final recommendations the committee will also include 
recommendations for strengthening the operation of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations at home as well as abroad in order 
that it may perform the greatly enlarged tasks which it is called upon 
to perform by reason of the importance of agriculture today in the 
field of international relations. 


C) 








